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DESIGN’S READER'S GUIDE 


Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 


Indiana. Amaco products. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company, 2173 N. 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Crayons 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 

Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Puppetry Imprints, 155 Wimbleton Dr., 
Birmingham, Mich. Send 6c in 
stamps for 1939-40 Puppetry Bul- 
letin. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


and Books on Art 

College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Send for 100 page catalog contain- 
ing books on art. 

Publisher's Exchange, 220 S. State St.. 
Room 1001-D, Chicago, Ill. Used 
courses, books, and money mak- 
ing plans. 


Dorman H. Smith, Box 597, San Rafael, 
California. Home study courses in 
cartooning. 


Books 


Handicraft—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 


Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
buildiiig—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other tvpes of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader's Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Carnegie School of Technology Art 
school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 

Ringlind School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, New York City, Elizabeth 

Traphagen, Dir. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 
Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Peneny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter's Wheels 

Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
ot., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


RALPH M. MOORE 
BUSINESS MGR. 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Art 
Department, Columbia 
University, New York 


Alfred Howell, Director 


of Art, Public Schools, . 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
institute, Milwaukee. 


C. Edward Johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
Dept., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Deartment, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 
Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 
Pres., American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. Rosabelle MacDon- 
ald, Chairman of Art 
Dept., Art and Music 
H. S., New York City. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof. of Art, North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Forest Crant, Director 
of Art, New York City. 


Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Scohols, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright Giles, 
University Schools, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion E. Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, University of 
lowa, lowa, City. 


Crace M. Baker, Head 
of Art Dept., Colorado 
State College of Edu- 
cation, Creeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art Education 
Dept., Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling, 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, CityS chools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
College. 
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NEW BOOKS 


POSTER PROGRESS. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. 
Gaunt. 128 pp. The Studio Publications, Incorpor- 


ated. $4.50. 


Here is a collection of 287 posters selected from United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Greece, Spain, Hungary, Sweden and Denmark. The gen- 
eral arrangement demonstrates the aims of various types 
of poster, differences of technique and trends of experi- 
ment. Tom Purvin, R.D.I., well-known English poster ar- 
tist, writes the introduction, in which he has something to 
say to the art-buyer and student designer. Its comprehen- 
siveness makes Poster Progress a valuable and convenient 
work for advertising managers and agencies, art directors, 
individual designers and students. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DECORATIVE WOODWORK. 
By Herbert H. Grimwood and Frederick Goodyear. 259 
pp. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $6.00. 


Messrs. Grimwood and Goodyear are English instruc- 
tors in woodworking. It is their object in this book to 
present the principles of woodwork decoration simply and 
concretely, worked out as a part of the craft itself, so 
that the beginning wood-worker may gain understanding 
of decoration unconfused by the “mystery of art” which is 
commonly associated with design. To achieve this object 
154 sectional drawings and full-view photographs are used. 
These illustrations are carefully linked together in the dis- 
cussion. The modern ideal of function as the basis for 


design is never lost sight of. 


FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT. By Carrie Wilson. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. $1.50. 


Because it defines the character of a costume, nothing 
is more important in the study of fashion than the silhou- 
ette. In Fashions Since Their Debut, Carrie Wilson has 
developed a series of representative examples which are 
interesting, practical and authentic. The examples selected 
are from twenty-eight periods—Ancient Egyptian to Twen- 
tieth Century. The experience of the author as a special 
costume designer has made her aware of the problems which 
confront both the amateur and the specialist. The stu- 
dent of costume should find many valuable suggestions and 
the student of the history of costume should learn through 
the silhouette the characteristics of the costume as well as 
something of the character of the people of the various 
periods. 


THE STORY OF WEAVING. By L. Lamprey. 272 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $2.00. 


This interesting and readable book tells the story of 
weaving from its primitive beginning to the present day. 
Facts concerning the origin of silk, cotton, oriental rugs, 
serge, and many other fabrics and materials are included 
in the story. L. Lamprey tells the history of weaving 
clearly with understanding of the relation between big 
events and small details. It is recommended for general 
— and for reference in both study of history and handi- 
craft. 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. By Walter 
Jack Duncan. 118 pp. Harper & Brothers, New York, 


$2.50 


This novel and suggestive study deals with the tech- 
niques of pictorial composition. 110 illustrations embracing 
the whole field of art are used by the author to demonstrate 
suggestions about composition. The 13 chapters include 
discussions of such subjects as balance, line, the circle, the 
pyramid, color and invention. The book is designed to be 
a guide book to simplify the solution of the beginning ar- 
tist’s problems. 


Page Four 


THE RUG THAT WENT TO MECCA. By Youel B. Mirza, 
60 pp. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.00, 


The Rug That Went To Mecca tells the story of the | 


making of the Persian prayer rug, an important center of 
activity in every home in the country now called Iran. Each 
step is followed from the shearing of the family sheep to 
the father’s pilgrimage to Mecca with the finished rug. 

The author was brough up in a village such as he de. 
scribes, though he has lived in America for many years, 
It is a delightful family story for children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Associated American Artists, New York City, 
announce the following exhibitions for late October and 
November: 

October 19 through October 28, a one-man exhibition 
of murals, drawings, and paintings by George Biddle at the 
time of the publication of his autobiography, “An Amer. 
ican Artist’s Story.” 

October 19 through November 6, first exhibition of the 
oils by the water colorist George Schreiber. 

November 7 through November 31, an exhibit of the 


Spanish expatriate Luis Quintanilla who was sent to Amer. | 


ica to paint five panels as a “Poem of War,” included in the 
exhibit. 


PAINTINGS ON VELVET 


For the opening event of the new season, The Down- 
town Gallery at 113 West 13th Street, New York, an- 
nounces an important exhibition of Paintings on Velvet— 
the first ef its kind to be presented as a unit. There are 
about forty examples displayed, providing a full-length 
picture of a medium both fascinating and rare in native art 
history. The paintings, dating from 1800 to 1840, were 
selected from the comprehensive collection in the American 
Folk Art Gallery under the same management. This show, 
which opened on October 3rd, continues the educational 
series of exhibitions arranged by the gallery from time to 
time to emphasize a specific phase of American folk art. 


The art of painting on velvet flourished during the 
first two decades of the 19th century, and was pursued in a 
minor way until 1840. It was taugh in Seminaries for 
Young Ladies, and there were “receipts” published for 
girls at home outlining the intricacies of the technique. 
The design was drawn on firm white cotton, free hand, or 
more often from stencils, or “theorems” as they were 
called. The color had to be applied with great skill to avoid 
matting the velvet surface and to control the tints from 
running beyond the set boundaries. One of three combina- 
tions was used for coloring—oil and turpentine; a mixture 
of colored powder, water and tragacanth; or diluted home- 
made dyes with alumina as a binder. No doubt, it is 
because of the virtuosity and patience required that paint- 
ings on velvet are comparatively rare. Possibly for the 
same reason, the average of quality is higher than in water- 
colors, etc., of the same period. 

In addition to the still lifes which predominate, the 
subject matter includes landscapes, biblical themes, illus- 
trations, genre and mourning pictures. Varied in char- 
acter, they have in common a high esthetic standard, a 
craft honesty, and a sense of ingenuity infrequently found. 
The arbitrary color arrangements, the bold design and the 
total lack of stolid realism relate this work to that of our 
moderns today. 

Carefully chosen as outstanding examples of their type, 
the Paintings on Velvet in this exhibition represent an- 
other rich chapter in the history of American Folk Art 
now receiving so much attention and appreciation. The 
exhibition will run for a period of two weeks ending Oct. 
14th. Paintings and sculpture by the contemporary artists 
will be on view simultaneously. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A Special Motion Pictures Number 
for December 


The importance of motion pictures in education today has convinced us 


that the subject is worthy of an entire number of DESIGN. 


The December issue will bring you articles on motion pictures and their 
relation to art education; how to make motion pictures, the materials and 
equipment needed; motion pictures projects actually carried out in schools; 
and discussions of the outstanding and prize-winning artistic pictures which 


have been produced in recent months. 


You can create with motion pictures as well as with other established 
art mediums. Here is your opportunity to obtain authentic material on all 
phases of this fascinating subject. This special December issue will also 
feature the most dependable manufacturers and distributors from whom you 


can obtain motion picture equipment and films for your classroom. 


If you wish extra copies of the December number of DESIGN, you should 
reserve them in advance to be sure of receiving them. The regular price of 


35c per copy will be in effect. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 


from 


DESIGN, Box 267, Columbus, Ohio 


NOVEMBER, 


1939 
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CLAYS 
GLAZES 
WHEELS 
SUPPLIES 


Amaco ceramic materials and equipment are available for prac- 
tically all types of pottery craft. 
pottery workshops have used Amaco equipment because of ease 
and economy of operation and Amaco supplies because of uni- 
Each item in the line has been planned and 


For many years well known 


form high quality. 
manufactured to work perfectly in conjunction with all others 
to assure the user of best results. Write Department D for 


complete ceramic cataleg. 


AMERICAN ART T CLAY 


INDIANAP IND! 


OMPANY 


N A 


POTTERS 
WHEELS 


WHIRLERS—Heovy duty cast steel with ball bearing action; heads 


marked with centering lines to facilitate centering. 812°’ head, 
$8.00; 14” head, $14.00; floor extension models: 81/2"’ head, 
$18.00; 14” head, $22.00 


WHEELS—-Voariable speed Pereny Patented Power Wheel—speeds 
O to 180 R.P.M., $110. Kick type wheel—heavy cast steel fly 
wheel, ball bearing action, $80. 


ASK FOR OUR BULLETIN 


PERENY KILNS 


Electric e Gas . Oil 
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Meet Our Advisors 


WANDA L. WHEELER, a new member of our advig. 
ory staff, is a native of Tennessee. She acquired her edv- 
eation from the University of Tennessee and George Pea. 
body College for Teachers. 
She now spends a part of 
each year teaching in thege 
colleges, in addition to her 
duties as Director of Art 
Education for the Knox. 
ville City Schools. 


For many years Mrs, 
Wheeler was an instructor 
of Art in the Junior High 
School in Knoville, which 
led to her appointment as 
director of art there seven 
years ago. She has also 
been an instructor in 
crafts and creative arts in 
the Knoxville Adult Night 
School program, which in- 
cluded classes mario- 
nette making. 


Because of her outstand- 
ing leadership of the southeast, she was elected president 
of the Southeastern Arts Association in 1936-1937. Her 
extraordinary abilities have earned for her a membership 
in Delta Kappa Gamma, national honor fraternity. 


It is with a great deal of pride that we welcome Wanda 
Wheeler, with her active background and experience in 
the field of art education, to membership on our advisory 
staff. 


C. EDWIN JOHNSON, Director of Art, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. At the retirement of William Vogel a few 
years ago, Mr. Johnson was appointed to succeed him. 
He was not new to Cincin- 
nati, as he had taught 
there for some time under 
the direction of Mr. Vogel. 
His experience is rather 
varied. He graduated from 
the Boston School of Art, 
formerly the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, 
having also attended the 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign for three summers. 


While living in Boston 
Mr. Johnson taught in an 
evening drawing school 
and after his arrival in 
Cincinnati he attended the 
university and later grad- 
uated. His experience in 
the schools of Cincinnati 
where the standards have 
always been high has given him a background and trait- 
ing which qualifies him well for his present position of 
leadership. His advice in the matters of art education 
pertaining to matters of art education in a large and prog- 
ressive mid-western city will be valuable to our publica- 
tion. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


The Metropolitan Museum has announced a series of 
illustrated lectures on the general subject of “Color and 


Design” to take place on Sundays at 3 p.m. The first four 


lectures deal with Historic Styles in Modern Decoration. 
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WHERE DO IDEAS COME FROM? 


Pupils, teachers, and amateur craftsmen all too frequently ask for ideas. They want to be told 
things to do. As a matter of fact, to the creative minded person, whether young or old, there should 
never be a lack of ideas. There should seldom, if ever, be a time when the feeling of adventure is at 


such low ebb. 


Perhaps this state of mind comes from having formed the habit of following or imitating others. 
It may come from fear or from mental laziness. For if we but look about us there are unlimited pos- 
sibilities. But to see them and recognize their importance one must have the fertile imagination 
which young children are usually in possession of, and which many persons such as artists, inventors, 
writers, and such people retain through life. It is perhaps our most valuable mental power. 


To help those who may sincerely wish to get started, it is safe to say that there are several angles 
from which ideas come. First of all there are the needs or desires which are felt by the individual or 
the group of which he forms a part, such as the class, the school, or the city. One could list literally 
thousands of things an individual may need or desire which he could produce himself, such as a name 
plate to place on his locker door or in his books, or a drawing of some place to show a friend, or a 
painting of how he feels about the scenery as autumn comes on. Asa group or class there are many 
needs, such as a more attractive room with block printed curtains, or a mural or frieze on the wall, 
ora stage setting, or clay pottery. These needs could be mentioned indefinitely. 


Doing things merely because they are assigned does little for the development of the creative 
point of view. The thing to be made, its need, purpose, material to be used, and type of construction 
must all be vivid and real to the one who is to make it. Too often the imaginations of school chil- 
dren are stultified because they are never allowed to be put to use. In the formal school, gradually 
passing into disfavor, the children do what the teacher tells them to. It is not real to them as to pur- 
pose; neither are they allowed to experiment much with materials and construction. 


Working with materials such as clay, for instance, will reveal to the normally imaginative per- 
son a great variety of possibilities, technics, and methods. Here again, to develop fine understanding 
of art the technic should not be imposed, dictated, or prescribed by the teacher or adult. Even with 
adult amateur artists there is so much more satisfaction to be had by developing individual technics 
and methods of construction. It is not nearly as exciting to follow someone else’s idea as it is to in- 


vent one’s own way to work. 


So it is easy to see that by turning our interest in the direction of things we need or desire, the 
vast number of materials available, and the various ways of construction, there should be little lack 
of ideas. Along with this a greater appreciation of art should develop which in turn will help the cre- 
ative artist determine good proportion, amount of decoration, and all those factors which have to do 


Fallin, Ray 


with an artistic, harmonious, piece of work. 
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Page Eight 


By Thelma Frazier 
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EIGHTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


The Eighth National Ceramic Exhibition which 
opened at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts September 
30, impressed the Jury with the dignity and maturity of 
the ceramists’ work, qualities which do not interfere with 
the spontaniety, freedom of expression, and humor found 
in the collection. The exhibition will continue in Syracuse 
through October 29 and then a group selected from the 
initial Syracuse showing will be sent on circuit to Amer- 
ican museums until July 1. 


The members of this year’s jury were Mrs. Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, Director of the Arts Section of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, chairman; Russell Barnett 
Aitken and Viktor Schreckengost, ceramic sculptors; R. 
Guy Cowan, art director of the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany, Syracuse, representing the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, also a‘ well-known ceramist; and Francis Henry Tay- 
lor, Director of the Worcester, Massachusetts, Art Museum. 


The national ceramic exhibition is perhaps the most 
unselfconscious art exhibition in America at present, ac- 
cording to the jury. This year’s show doesn’t contain a 
single piece of propaganda. Ceramists are devoting them- 
selves to the essentials of form, color and texture, and 
their work, both utilitarian and decorative, is a personal 
expression. They are not burdened with “idealogies,” pro- 
letarian or otherwise, which act as a restriction on creative 
ideas. 


The jury this year, according to a new policy which 
abolished graded prizes and secondary mentions, made 
eleven awards of merit for distinguished work in ceramic 
sculpture and pottery. The jury recommended that seven 
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Photographs by William L. Allen 


purchase prizes be given to members of this group, the 
work to go in the permanent collection of ceramics at the 
Syracuse Museum, which organized the first national cer- 
amic show in 1932. ks 


Two of the foremost ceramic sculptors in the United 
States, Russell Barnett Aiken and Viktor Schreckengost, 
who acted as judges, were, of course, ineligible for prizes, 
although according to R. Guy Cowan, they are exhibiting 
this year work as brilliant as any they have done which 
helped to make the eighth exhibition unsually interesting. 


In making awards, great weight is given ‘to creative 
ability. The ability to handle the material, _or sound 
craftsmanship, must necessarily follow if the artist’s 
idea is to be carried out completely in clay? “Probably a 
little greater emphasis must be laid on craffsmanship in 
pottery, where the expression of the creative’ idea depends 
upon perfection of form, on exactness of colér, and on the 
rich and pleasing effect of glazes or on théir depth and 
lucid qualities. Texture and variation of surface must be 
considered also. In pottery the creative idea is of no im- 
portance unless expressed with sound technique. In sculp- 
ture shown both last year and this year, the mastery of 
materials may be more limited, but it must go far enough 
to put sculptural quality into permanent form. 


Ceramic sculpture, according to Mr. Cowan, offers in- 
finite possibilities in color, texture, and character of ma- 
terial, with permanence above all other materials. This 
permanence of the medium is important when related to 
the creation of a fine work of art, even though it may be 
small compared with sculpture in marble or bronze. 


EMERGENCE AND TIMID MAIDEN 


Terracotta figures by Sascha Brastoff 


PORTRAIT OF JACK CHASNOFF 


Small clay figure by David Seyler, below 
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SUSIE AND EZRA 


BY MARJORIE SHATTUCK a 


The awards are as follows: 

Thelma Frazier, Cleveland, Ohio, $100 purchase prize 
for sculpture given by the Hanovia Chemical & Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, N. J. Her work, entitled “Night 
with the Young Moon” possesses great dignity of form, 
of color, and in the conception of the idea. A thoroughly 
convincing work, with the rare quality of being good art 
and at the same time an etremely “livable” piece. 


Gertrude and Otto Natsler, Los Angeles, $100 pur- 
chase prize given by the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, for a group of five pieces, a plate, two vases, 
and two ash trays, distinguished for thinness and fineness 
of throwing, usually more characteristic of porcelain. 
They are beautiful in shape and proportion, interesting 
in the undeveloped state of surface quality, simple in 
form, and almost purely ornamental. Exhibiting for the 
first time. 

Henry Varnum Poor, New York, $100 purchase prize 
given by the Ferro Enamel Company of Cleveland, for his 
platter entitled “Nude.” This artist who has captured 
the unusual qualities of old Spanish majolica glaze and 
decoration, is more interested in surface decoration than 
in essential form and has caught the fluid quality of glaze. 
He is first of all a painter, with a skilled draughtsman’s 
hand in his approach to ceramics, and his strongest quality 
is his painting rather than basic form or quality of glaze. 


Hord Riegger, Perry, N. Y., $100 purchase prize given 
by the Harshaw Chemical Company, Cleveland, for his tall 
brown stoneware bottle, unglazed. The work is complete 
ce yan raw clay state—form and material belong to each 
other. 


Sascha Brastoff, New York, $50 Katherine Q. Payne 
memoria! award for “sculpture showing unusual humor 
or whimsey” offered anonymously as a purchase prize, for 
his two figures in soft-toned natural clays entitled ‘““Emer- 
gence” and “Timid Maiden.” Definitely a worker in ab- 
stract volume, the artist has given his figure a fluid, bulb- 
ous effect, emphasized by the natural clay. 

David Seyler, Cincinnati, Ohio, $50 purchase prize 
given by the B. F. Drakenfeld Company, New York, for 
his small clay “Portrait of Jack Chasnoff,” an unusually 
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BY RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEN * 


FISHERMAN 


BY JEAN HEYL REICH 


sensitive piece, although somewhat fragile for ceramic 
sculpture and more reminiscent of fine porcelain. Exhib- 
iting for the first time last year, just before his twenty- 
first birthday, Mr. Seyler won honorable mention for 
sculpture. 

Karl Drerup and Josef V. Tury, New York, designer 
and executor of a tall vase in gray porcelain, with design 
in rose red, entitled “Shepherd,” $50 purchase prize given 
by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. Smart, 
dignified, and charming, the piece is undoubtedly less Amer- 
ican in its point of view—more strongly reminiscent of 
European work, especially modern French. 

Glen Lukens, Los Angeles, for a large bowl, in what 
he has called Death Valley raw yellow alkaline glaze, the 
work of an exceptionally able craftsman who understands 
clay and glazes thoroughly. 

Charles Harder, Alfred, N. Y., for a tall gray stone- 
ware vase, marked by able craftsmanship and a feeling 
for materials. 

Mary Yancy Hodgdon, Fullerton, California, for her 
brown and yellow bowl, an excellent example of respect 
for material, which she has used in an effective combina- 
tion of rough biscuit and yellow glaze, giving a sense of 
complete satisfaction with the pice. 

Irene Aitken, Cleveland, Ohio, for her group of three 
ceramic figures, ‘Bahama Mama,” “No Coconut Oil?” and 
“No Rice?” The color and glaze is applied with as light 
and casual touch as that used in the modeling. 

The jury further recommended a special award of rec- 
ognition to Waylande Gregory of New Jersey for his work 
in outdoor ceramic sculpture, commissioned for the New 
York World’s Fair. Mr. Gregory is showing preliminary 
sketch models, large cartoons in color, and photographs of 
his “Fountain of the Atom” commissioned for the Fair as 
well as other sculpture in terra cotta. 

The circuit for the exhibition follows: Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio; Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Pitts- 
burgh Gallery of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Mo.; American Ceramic Society, Tor- 
onto, Canada; Muson-Proctor-Williams Institute, Utica, N. 
Y.; Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
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Shown in the Eighth 
National Ceramic Exhibi- 


tion, Syracuse Museum 


A WHIMSICAL PIG BY DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA 


RGIN AND THE UNICORN BY RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEN 
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school is one of the most discouraging features of the 

present-day school program. The wholesale adoption 
of a “whistling in the dark” attitude on the part of some 
of those responsible for the wholesome growth of the art 
program is largely responsible for its present sad state. 
The whistling seems to be needed to give courage to a pro- 
gram that is already burdened by a lack of constructive 
understanding on the part of those designated to make 
needed changes. 

This lack of understanding on the part of our leaders 
has led us into the realm of “pre-digested’’ education—pre- 
digested to the extent that anything that is new or orig- 
inal, or dares to disturb the status-quo, or resembles prog- 
ressive education in any respect, is immediately looked 
upon with suspicion and is discouraged. 


The above statement is not a true picture of every 
secondary school, but it is a true picture of the ordinary 
way in which the art program has been left to its own 
devices, to fit into the program as best it can. Only in 
the past few years has there been a concerted effort on 
the part of thinking secondary school men to break down 
the ordinary “book learning’”’ and make education a more 
functional thing, related to life and the entire social order. 


The art program is now beginning to assume its func- 
tion as a fundamental part of the school set-up. The situ- 
ation is, however, very much one-sided in that the emphasis 
is on the intellectual and verbal side, with the arts and all 


T sen position of the fine arts in the usual secondary 


-the creative aspects of child psychology securing very little 


encouragement. Until it becomes possible for us to put 
art on the same comparative basis as the other major sub- 
jects in the departmentalized school, we must, of necessity, 
make the best of an obviously bad situation. 


The school as it now stands is geared to the normal 
and to the sub-normal child. There is little provision for 
the child of marked ability to make greater use of his time 
other than to do odd jobs or to rest when his work is 
finished. We seem to have adopted a standard and are 
intent on teaching the standard rather than the child. In 
this situation we must see that the sub-normal and the 
rapid learner must conform to the accepted standard or 
fail. There is little opportunity for the child to use his 
own experience or the social situation in which he lives. 


Very little time is spent on good emotional and person- 
ality adjustment. We seem to fail to realize that life is 
just as sincere in the secondary school as it is in maturity. 
The problems that a child faces in his every-day life, in 
and out of school, are just as important to him as an indi- 
vidual now as will be the struggle for existence when he 
leaves the sanctity of the class room. It would seem to 
indicate that we, as teachers, are rather prone to exag- 
gerate the good job that we are doing when we fail to 
recognize the differences in the pupils we teach, their 
range of experiences, and their social situations. 


In order to “set the stage” for the plan of the Fine 
Arts Laboratory, let us first look at the psychology of the 
secondary school child. We find an extremely sensitive 
organism; sensitive to the extent that any change seems 
to affect the entire organic structure of the child. The 
average secondary school child is very enthusiastic and 
very easily discouraged. There is a marked tendency to 
act like and assume the attitudes ot adults (usually hero 
worship). The play and make-believe concept is developed 
to a marked degree—to such a marked degree that the 
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theater is one of the best all-around units for group par. 
ticipation. However, students are beginning to see the 
need of conformity, to conform to already established con. 
cepts of what is good and what is bad—all this established 
by adults. These same students are interested in problems 
that have an effect on their local situation, and are able to 
form opinions that would seem to indicate the presence of 
a good problem-solving attitude if the problem is suff. 
ciently new or novel enough to intrigue them. 
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Since the attitudes that a person develops determine the 
scope and range of his total personality, it would seem 
to impress us with the fact that the more opportunities 
a person has to develop his attitudes, the greater will be 
the development of the whole person. These experiences 
can only be developed, and thus form attitudes, in the 
realm of the child’s own world. In order to give the child 
a chance to have more and varied experiences, it will be 
necessary to give him more freedom for the expression o/ 
his own creative acts. It seems to the writer that it is, or 
should be, the function of education to make these experi- 
ences possible. It is at this point that the departmentalized 
school has failed to do its duty. 


The following plan is not meant to be a panacea for 
all the ills in the art program in the secondary school, but 
it will serve to bring to the front the fact that each child 
ean and will create if he is given the opportunity. For the 
want of a better name, we have called this the Fine Arts 
Laboratory. 

As the name signifies, it is just that—a place for the 
child to go to work on any problem of his own choice, un- 
hampered, in his own way, and on his own time. It will 
be a place of marked activity if the interest already shown 
on the part of the teachers and pupils is to be any indica- 
tion of the probable success or failure of the proposed 
plan. The plan will help fill the time usually wasted in 
the study hall or in the class room when the daily assign- 
ments are completed. It will also give an additional art 
period to all those who desire one. In the proposed plan, 
there will be an instructor present who will give help only 
when it is asked for by the student. No suggestions will 
be made until the student sees the actual need for addi- 
tional help. He will be entirely on his own, see his prob- 
lem, set up the situation, plan his method of work, work 
it out to the best of his ability, and above all, make his 
own decisions in his own way. 


This laboratory will be the spearhead of all the art 
activities in the entire school. It must be emphasized that 
the plan is not alone for the special art student, but for all 
those who are interested or have a problem that involves 
some factor of a creative activity. For example, a child 
working on a problem in the social studies, English, mathe- 
matics, or any other class, could go to the laboratory, find 
the materials and all the help needed to assit him in find- 
ing the. solution to his project and ultimately work it out 
to his own personal satisfaction. The people in the various 
shops and in the home economics classes will have at their 
service a Design Clinic; a part of the laboratory set aside 
for those who are designing for a definite purpose. 

An example of this part of the plan would be as follows. 
A boy working in iron in the shop may want to create a fire 
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screen, well designed and strong in construction. In a case 
of this kind, he would be free to consult the teacher of the 
shop classes as to its structure and the teacher of the 
laboratory as to its design. He would have a free hand 
in doing the entire job or could ask for and receive help 
from a variety of capable sources. By this method the 
child can secure the services of interested persons and can 
work out his problem to his own personal satisfaction and 
encouragement. A girl in the sewing class might find the 
solution to her problems of dress design and make-up in 
the laboratory in the same manner. 


In this laboratory there will be a variety of materials 
for the child to use. He will find many of the simple things 
that he has in his own home or which are available in his 
immediate neighborhood. It seems essential that we make 
the most of the common-place in order to build on the 
assumption that art is best when it is associated with 
the lives of those we teach. We can weave with old bur- 
lap bags that have been washed and dyed, or rags that 
have accumulated at home. We can make lanterns out of 
old tin cans, toys out of old orange crates, purses out of 
discarded shoes. A multitude of additional problems arise 
as soon as we begin to see the possibilities of the homely 
materia!s at our disposal. 


In addition to the materials nearest to the child, we 
shall have at our disposal looms, metal working tools, wood 
and linoleum blocks, clay, stone, and wood for sculpturing 
and modeling, a potter’s wheel, bookbinding materials and 
supplies, reed and rafha for basketry, and a much wider 
variety of materials and supplies for craft work. For those 
interested in the various ways of drawing and painting, 
we shal! have available oil paints, water colors, crayons, 
pastels, chalk, papers of many kinds and colors, all types 
of lettering materials, frames and mats of a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. In other words, we art trying to elim- 
inate the hard, fast lines of material limitations. We shall 
be able to work in as simple or as complex a manner as 
we desire. 


In this set-up, the child will have an opportunity to 
be himself. He will be a part of a working group in that 
he is one of the many essential elements and must con- 
duct himself accordingly. He will begin to see the value 
of living and working together with others in a social situ- 
ation. He has an opportunity to unfold, to remake him- 
self each time he sees and works out to an ultimate con- 
clusion some problem challenging to him as an individual. 
We fee! that it is the duty of the school to give an ample 
opportunity for developing interests and aptitudes after 
they have once been discovered. This plan will, if intelli- 
gently carried out, make the child a living organism in a 
somewhat bewildering system of education. 
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GLASSES 


PHOTOGRAMS 


The infinite possibilities for educating the eye that 
photography contains within itself have not been suffi- 
ciently exploited by art educators. This has been due to 
two reasons. First, medias as water color, oils, pencil, 
crayon, etc. are traditional and their predominant use in 
schools continues because very few teachers have dared 
to introduce new materials into the curriculum. They have 
not dared because of conservative curriculums, conserva- 
tive imaginations, and conservative supervision. Secondly, 
the art teachers themselves do not possess the skills or 
the outlook necessary to use the new possibilities. This 
condition has resulted in the infiltering of vocational and 
craft teachers into the art education field. If this tend- 
ency continues we will find men that can master machines 
from the mechanical standpoint, teaching art in all its 
phases. It might not be a bad idea, but I feel it would be 
better if those who already have a background in art edu- 
cation would explore the new materials and machines. I 
must emphasize that these new vistas must be sought 
after by eyes that are seeking new forms, new expressions 
and new feelings—contemporary and twentieth century, 
not by copying of old outworn formulas but living experi- 
ences. 

A phase of expression in photography called the pho- 
togram is a marvelous tool for enticing students into a 
wonderland of new visual experiences. Man Ray and 
Moholy-Nagy, two outstanding photographers, have sound- 
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A PHOTOGRAM 


By Arthur Siegel 


ed out some of its numerous forms. But their findings 
ony serve as a beginning. Every student, if he uses the 
form sincerely, can produce results that are equally valid. 

A photogram is simply an image produced on light 
sensitive paper by means of objects placed between the 
paper and the light source. The objects can be those that 
have characteristic shape, as a hand, or without shape 
as a card that is moved during the exposure. Substances 
of varying degree of transparency can be used as glass, 
cellophane, paper, cloth, etc. Pieces of printed material 
can be used to produce a poster-like effect. String can 
be used to suggest outlines. By different exposure times 
shades of gray can be produced, poster-like or in a deli- 
Objects can be made to 
overlap other objects in a Picassoesqe manner. 


By using this media the student will be made aware 
of the characteristic shapes of objects, recorded exactly 
or distorted. He will appreciate quality or line, hard, soft, 
curved, straight; the direction and counterpoint of line. 
The richness of tones and their juxtopositions will surprise 
him inte closer observance of their occurance in other 
media. The textural qualities that transparent objects 
have will intrigue his tactile sense. The medium lacks 
color but I feel this is an advantage for he must solve his 
problem within the more limited range of tone, line and 
space. 
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Below: Primavera 
table ware made for 
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Nellie M. Wood, Teacher 
E. Ruth Ketch, Supervisor 


Salt has a new meaning in our art classes. Through 
the efforts of the sixth grade, several projects were de- 
veloped around salt as a medium. 

As the class was studying the continent of South 
America, it was suggested we do relief maps in salt in the 
art class. Some of the children did not quite like the idea, 
but they became very much interested as they actually did 
the work. Miss Ketch, noticing the interest taken by the 
boys and girls, asked us to adopt salt as our special medium 
to work with for the remainder of the year. 

At first it seemed as though we would not find enough 
to do and that interest would lag, but we always found 
some work to be done, and the interest keen. After doing 
small individual maps, the class was divided into groups 
and large maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia were 
worked out. 

When Hallowe’en came and the children were interested 
in cats, ghosts, goblins, and witches, the children inter- 
preted the day with salt pictures. Everything was done 
in salt except the grass and sky, and was then painted 
with tempera paints. 

Christmas came. Two mediums were used in our 
Christmas work: salt and colored chalk. The class was 
divided into groups of not over three children each. When 
the day came to close at Christmas, we had six salt pic- 
tures of snow scenes, Santa Claus scenes, and two scenes 
in colored chalk, one a stencil of the outdoors, the other 
the Manger Scene done by one boy. 

Two boys made a castle constructed of box and draw- 
ing paper covered with salt, with an electric light bulb 
within. Placed beside our Christmas tree, it added greatly 
to our decorations. 

February found us doing silhouettes of Washington, 
en and Colonial figures. This time it was individual 
work. 

At Easter time, there was both individual and group 
work in our illustrations. This proved to be our final salt 
work for the year. 

Two different salt recipes were used in our projects. 
For ordinary salt work where color was to be added, com- 
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Children working on salt pictures at Christmas time 


XTH GRADE 


New York Miills, 
N. Y., High School 


mon table salt and flour were used. Proportions were four 
parts of salt to one of flour, with enough water added to 
make a paste that would spread under the figures. For the 
castle and the snow in the outdoor scenes, we used epsom 
salt and flour. The proportions were three parts salt and 
two parts flour, with just enough water added to spread. 
This gave a sparkle to the snow which would not have been 
had otherwise. 
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New York Mills, N. Y., High School 
— Ruth Ketch, Art Supervisor 
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CHRISTMAS DESIGNS IN COLORED CHALK | 


This scene was made for the back bulle- 
tn board of our main study hall. The 
boys worked while the regular study 


groups were in the room. Everyone was 


interested as the frieze progressed. 


It was done in colored chalk and was 


very effective when finished, imbuing 
everyone with keen Christmas spirit. 


These two girls made a frieze on the bul- 
letin board in their own home room. This 
scene was particularly forceful because of 
the colors used. The church was red, with 
black and red for the shadow side, and a 
white roof. The windows gave the effect 
of light shining through stained glass. The 
sky in the upper right side was very 
dark, balancing the church, and becom- 
ing lighter as it came near the center. 


This group of Design | pupils worked in 
the back of the art room showing the 
story of the first Christmas. The mural 
above the Christmas scene is of the 
four seasons done in tempera paint by 
a Design I! class. Different groups 
worked in each home room, arousing much 
interest as they visited back and forth. 
The whole school became interested in 
the projects, and no home room was left 
undecorated. As a result, all of us were sur- 
rounded with the atmosphere of Christmas. 
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STATE COSTUME 


1903 AFTERNOON DRESS 


1889 WALKING DRESS 


VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN DRESSES 


The past few years have witnessed the rise of a wide- 
spread interest in the history and customs of the Victorian 
and Edwardian eras, which, although still near to us in 
point of time, are sufficiently remote in most respects to 
lend themselves to objective treatment. Numerous biog- 
raphies, books of reminiscence, and treatises have appeared 
which elucidate various aspects of the society of those 
days; and the theater, always an accurate mirror of cur- 
rent interest, has on more than one occasion transported 
us back into the long reign of Victoria and the brief one 
of her son. 


In such a trend it is inevitable that the accouterments 
of a period, its decorative arts and its dress—in other 
words, those elements which gave it its outward character 
—should assume a new significance and become the sub- 
ject of ardent curiosity. For over a decade now there has 
been an increasing tendency to appreciate and, as a result, 
to preserve the furniture and other decorative arts of the 
Victorian era. This has, indeed progressed to a _ point 
where the creation of pseudo-Victorian interiors is on occa- 
sion to be encountered. The revival has, therefore, arrived 
at a fashionable stage, and whether we happen to approve 
it or not matters little. The important thing is that a 
certain amount of Victorian material, undoubtedly varying 
in artistic merit but always interesting and frequently en- 
tertaining, is in a fair way to being preserved for posterity. 
The decorative arts of the Edwardian period are still too 
near to us thus far to have an appeal for austere antiqua- 
rians. But we may rest assured that in the not too dis- 
tant future they will have. 

In the realm of dress less has been accomplished to- 
wards preservation. With regard to men’s dress this is 
easily understandable; for in this respect the entire period 
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(1837-1910), in comparison to those which preceded it, was 
drab and uninspired. For the most part it has little to 
commend it from any but a purely archaeological point of 
view. But the feminine fashions of this period afford a 
constantly changing cavalcade of fantasy and color, not in- 
frequently approaching the brilliance of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to which they were often admit- 
tedly indebted. The rich materials of which the dresses 
were frequently made and the sentiment associated with 
them have together resulted, fortunately, in the survival 
of some splendid specimens. 


The problems of staging an exhibition of dresses are 
manifold. It was determined at the outset to mount them 
upon complete figures, thereby eliminating the unpleasant 
suggestion conveyed by an assembly of truncated necks. 
This entailed the creation of specially designed manne- 
quins with characteristic faces and anatomies, since the 
scope of the exhibition was to encompass nearly seventy- 
five years and it was at once apparent that the lady of the 
Mauve Decade was quite different from her sisters of the 
“forties” or “seventies” as regards both facial expression 
and bodily posture. A mere change in coiffure would not 
effect the required metamorphosis. 


Accordingly, three types of mannequins were made— 
one which would suffice for the period from 1837 to 1860, 
another for that falling between 1860 and 1890, and a third 
for the 1890’s and the early twentieth century. Within 
these types variety was obtained by changing the position 
of the head and arms, the facial coloring, and the mode 
of hairdressing. 


The earliest of the three types is in reality a sort of 
sculptural composite of various portraits by Winterhalter, 
the pre-eminent painter of feminine beauty of the day. 
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The face is sweet and unassuming, ovoid in shape, and in 
general suggestive of the unliberated role which the ma- 
jority of women played at that time. The neck is long and 
swanlike, the shoulders sloping and slightly rounded, the 
waist small, the body thrust forward. 


In the second type the shoulders slouch less, with a 
corresponding suggestion of increased self-confidence. 
Here the face has been derived from a study of the amaz- 
ing sculptural portraits of Carpeaux, who, perhaps, better 
than any other artist understood the charming feminine 
esprit of the woman of the Second Empire. 


The third type draws upon portraits by such artists 
as Sargent and Boldoni. The bony structure of the face 
is more clearly emphasized, its expression more sparkling 
and aristocratic. Here the body loses its forward slouch 
and acquires a noticeable erectness. The shoulders are less 
sloping, and the general appearance reflects the admission 
of athletics into the feminine curriculum and the resulting 
transformation of woman’s physique and carriage. More- 
over we must not overlook in this summary of change the 
constantly varying moods of corseting and their inevitable 
telltale influence on woman’s posture. 


Of the earliest type a crimson moiré dress has great 
sleeves and horizontal tucking on the square-necked bodice, 
the most conspicuous features of this dress of the period 
when the girl-queen Victoria ascended the throne. The 
characteristic coiffure, knotted high at the back of the 
head, and with corkscrew curls over the ears, is decorated 
with bows of crimson ribbon. 


The 1840’s were distinguished by a less spectacular, 
more retiring style of dress in which, however, the increas- 
ing fullness of the skirt foretells the undisciplined vagaries 
to come. The woman of this decade appears from her 
mode of dressing to have pedestaled domesticity, to have 
been quite content to merge inconspicuously with the back- 
ground of life. 


Progressing through the 1850’s, the skirt becomes 
steadily larger in circumference, attaining its greatest di- 
mensions around 1860. The very preposterousness of these 
fantastic bell-shaped skirts, with their flounces and over- 
skirts held out by hoops and crinoline, constitute perhaps 
their greatest charm; for, after all, fantasy is nowhere 
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more completely admissible than in the realm of feminine 
fashions, so long as woman’s desire to be different domi- 
nates her inclination to be comfortable. 


To illustrate this type, we chose an evening dress of 
great distinction lent by the Museum of the City of New 
York. The material of which this beautiful dress is made 
is taffeta, a deep, luminous blue in color. The bold pseudo- 
Louis XVI borders of the flounces are woven in black velvet 
on the taffeta ground. A long double-pointed bodice, par- 
tially covered by a deep bertha of black lace, completes this 
costume. Another attractive dress of this era is of his- 
toric interest, for it was worn at Balmoral Castle by Queen 
Alexandra, then Princess of Wales, shortly after her arrival 
in England in 1863. 


As the “sixties” advanced the skirt began to lose its 
circular character and to swing more and more toward the 
back until finally, about 1868, the so-called bustle puts in 
its appearance and becomes in varying degrees the most 
conspicuous innovation in feminine dress for a period of 
more than two decades. Grotesque in conception and com- 
pletely impractical in wear, this curious exaggeration 
nevertheless frequently gives to the costumes on which it 
occurs undeniable chic. It is as though an infallible rule 
for avoiding mediocrity in dressmaking might consist 
purely and simply in the addition of a generously propor-— 
tioned bustle. 


As one glanced through the bustle dresses in the exhi- 
bition one could scarcely help being impressed by their 
uniformly high level of stylishness. They varied greatly, 
however, as regards coior, material, and method of enrich- 
ment. How completely removed, for instance, is the ma- 
tronly carriage dress of garnet velvet decorated with jet 
beads from the delightfully jeune fille freshness of the 
cream satin and tulle ball dress with naturalistic garniture 
of rose sprays. 


The bustle declines in popularity with the advent of 
the 1890’s and is superseded, as a characteristic feature, by 
tremendous puffy sleeves. The sleeves are not only exag- 
gerated in size but are frequently still further emphasized 
by strident contrasts in color and material with the rest of 
the dress.—Preston Remington. 
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MADE BY STUDENTS IN 
OKLAHOMA CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
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HISTORY OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A panel of the completed mural at Textile High School, New York City, designed under 
the direction of the Federal Art Project, W. P. A. The medium was oil on prepared wall. 


STORY OF ART IN THE UNITED STATES 


A composite picture of the evolution of American Art 
is being filled in segment with the appearance of each 
volume of the American Guide Series, compiled by the 
Federal Writers’ Project. The State guide books include 
in their essay sections studies of the rise of painting, 
sculpture, and handicrafts in the community. When all 
these art essays are taken together, more than a hun- 
dred thousand words will have been devoted to a study of 
art in America. 


In telling the story of art in the States, the guide book 
essays approach painting and sculpture as an activity asso- 
ciated with the changing social life of the locality. Native 
artists and groups, including immigrant groups with their 
traditional folk arts and crafts, are shown against the 
background of colonial and pioneer conditions and of ex- 
panding wealth and population. The importation of works 
and influences from abroad and from other sections of 
the United States, the visits of non-resident artists, the 
improvement of techniques in printing and reproduction, 
the endowment of museums and schools and the estab- 
lishment of private collections, and finally, the sponsor- 
ing of projects and competitions by local and Federal gov- 
ernment agencies—all these are considered in terms of 
their contributions to the creation and dissemination of 
art in the communities. 


Since the broad purpose of the guides is to present the 
panorama of living in America, the art essays rarely at- 
tempt to engage in esthetic criticism or to evaluate the 
work of individual artists. Accepting the reputations as- 
signed to artists by the best critical opinion, the guide 
essays prefer to indicate their place in the cultural life 
which they have helped to enrich. For example, the Kan- 
sas essay describes John Steuart Curry’s contributions to 
the art of his native state and reports the newspaper cam- 
paign by which William Allen White and others helped to 
break down prejudice against Curry’s portrayals of local 
life. It is in the spirit of the guides that the same essay 
also describes the carved circus horses (“done with great 
verve, nostrils widespread, manes flying, legs tensed to 
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leap’’) and circus wagon decorations produced during the 
80’s and 90’s in the Abilene plant of the. Parker Amuse- 
ment Company, one of the few manufacturers of circus and 
carnival equipment in the country. 


Naturally, the essays vary greatly in length and in 
treatment of detail. Because art in New York City includes 
almost every phase of the Nation’s art during three cen- 
turies of development, the 9,000-word essay in Panorama 
(vol. 1, New York City guide) became a miniature history 
of American art, shown in the perspective of local personal- 
ities and events. Florida, however, presented a quite dif- 
ferent picture; here LeMoyne’s quaint 16th century draw- 
ings, the first professional art produced in America, were 
followed by occasional works done under Spanish and, later, 
English rule; of Indian and pioneer American art there 
was comparatively little. In the 19th century Audubon, 
Catlin, Winslow Homer, and George Innes lived and 
worked in Florida, and into this raw country the hotel-men 
Flagler and Plant brought vast importations of European 
art. Peculiar to 20th Century Florida are the art-activities 
that took place at Key West as part of the Federal govern- 
ment’s reclamation program, and the Ringling Museum and 
Art School, where Rubens and circus animals may be con- 
veniently studied. 


The diversification in the growth of American art is 
further shown in the treatment of California and the South- 
west; while in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, the major 
part of the narrative is provided by Indian, Spanish mis- 
sion, and Mexican phases, California has leaped forward in 
the past few decades with vigorous modern movements 
and a variety of active schools. Art in the Northwest, fore- 
shortened by the belated settlement of those territories, 
quickly arrived upon the plane of modern influence. 


Thus, in recounting the separate State histories of art, 
the American Guide Series essays have succeeded in re- 
flecting the variegated and differently-paced currents of 
the national evolution. Taken together, the essays will 
provide a general summary of art in America in terms 
of the social and cultural life of specific communities. 
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EXILED 


Five works of modern art formerly owned by German 
museums but recently expelled from them by official order 
have been acquired recently by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. Several of the new acquisitions were 
shown in the official exhibition of degenerate art in 
Munich in 1937, and include “Valley of the Lot at Vers” 
by Andre Derain, formerly in the Cologne Museum; “Street 
Scene” by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner; “Around the Fish” by 
Paul Klee, and “Kneeling Woman” by Wilhelm Lehmbruck, 
all formerly in the National Gallery at Berlin; and “The 
Blue Window” by Henri-Matisse, formerly in the Essen 


Museum. 

These were not excluded from German museums on 
racial grounds. Lehmbruck and Kirchner are native Ger- 
mans, Derain and Matisse are Frenchmen, Klee is a native 
of Switzerland, long a resident of Germany and identified 
with German art. 

The following commentary on this exiled art is from a 
statement made by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 
Museum: 

“The Kneeling Woman” is one of the great master- 
pieces of modern sculpture and was so regarded in the 
native land of the artist for many years. The Derain 
painting, far from being radical, is a severely disciplined 
landscape in a modern classical style derived from Cézanne 
and Poussin. All the paintings are the work of men who 
are generally considered in other countries to be among 
the best of living artists. The only good thing about the 
exile of such fine works of art from one country is the 
consequent enrichment cf other lands where cultural free- 
dom sti!] exists. 


Opposition to modern art became an act of German 
political faith immediately efter the Nazi revolution of 
1933 when the suppression of modern art and the perse- 
cution of modern artists began. At that time master- 
pieces of modern painting in museums were placarded with 
insulting remarks, modern artists were removed from 
teaching positions, and as time went on museum directors 
and curators who had shown any sympathy with the mod- 
ern movement were dismissed. Gradually the paintings 
and sculpture were removed from museums until in 1937 
in Munich a great hodge-podge of so-called degenerate art 
was presented in an exhibition which included some of the 
works just acquired by the Museum, together with fourth- 
and fifth-rate examples of the most extreme and trivial 
phases of modern German art all jumbled together to dis- 
credit the movement as a whole. This exhibition of de- 
generate work was supposed to contrast favorably with 
the exhibition of officially approved art in the new House 
of German Art in Munich. 


__ It was, however, somewhat embarrassing to the offi- 
cial authorities that the attendance at the exhibition of 
condemned art was incomparably greater than at the exhi- 
bition of officially approved art referred to by Hitler as 
“pure Aryan German art, uncontaminated by modernism.” 
It was Hitler’s now famous speech at the opening of the 
House of German Art in Munich that widely publicized 
official opposition to modern art in Germany. 


The Nazi opposition to modern art seems in fact to be 
due to Hitler’s personal taste rather than to any racial or 
political factors. In spite of his radical political philosophy, 
Hitler’s taste in art is as reactionary as was that of Lenin 
in the Russian revolution of twenty years ago. Hitler was 
at one time a painter of feeble and mediocre academic 
watercolors—a fact which seems permanently to have 
affected his taste. His antipathy toward new forms of art 
and architecture found a good deal of sympathy among 
the less cultivated Brown Shirts, as well as among aca- 
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AROUND THE FISH 
By Paul Klee 


demic artists who seized the opportunity to recover some 
of their lost prestige. There are, however, more cultivated 
elements in the Nazi party who are very much embarrassed 
by the degenerate art theories of Der Fuehrer. These men 
sincerely regret the loss of many works of art. They also 
regret the terrible damage done to Germany’s reputation 
as a cultivated nation for, before the Nazi Revolution, the 
art of Germany stood second only to that of France among 
European nations. 


KNEELING WOMAN 
By Wilhelm Lehmbruck 
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SIMPLIFIED WALL 


SIMPLIFIED approach to the problem of teaching 
A wallpaper design to students who have had no prac- 
tical experience in the field has been adopted by the 
Cooper Museum for the Arts of Decoration. A series of 
charts which consist of pictorial and written explanatory 
material has been placed on view to depict the evoiution 
of a wallpaper design from selection of the type of room 
for which it is intended to the final painted form. 
Knowledge of the technical difficulties involved in pro- 
ducing wallpaper is a primary requisite of. the successful 
wallpaper designer today. Many students.have done very 
good work in creating designs for wallpaper but have suf- 
fered bitter experiences in trying to interest the manufac- 
turer. Although excellent renderings of superb colorings, 
the designs often cannot be reproduced economically be- 
cause the student has used too many colors in his pattern. 
The charts which trace the development of a paper 
design for a hallway of a typical New England house with 
colonial furnishings were prepared at the museum from 
materials furnished by William E. Katzenbach of New 
York City. 
Before starting to make any wallpaper design, the stu- 
dent is told that he must decide for what type or types of 
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A DESIGN IN INDIA INK BY R. W. COREY 


PAPER DESIGNING 


rooms it is intended. There is a market for a few novelty 
designs, but manufacturers want patterns which will have 
general acceptance and can be used for living rooms, halls, 
dining rooms and bedrooms. Such designs must be cor- 
rect in scale for the average room, and suitable for use 
with popular periods of furniture. 

Given the problem, which is to design a wallpaper for 
a hall in a New England house, the next step is determina- 
tion of scale. Most New England houses are not very large; 
therefore the design must be medium in scale. The sub- 
ject matter employed in the design must be typical of the 
New England atmosphere of past and present. 

The next procedure after obtaining the subject matter 
is to arrange it to make the best possible design. A study 
of old wallpapers will reveal several possible arrangements, 
and sketches should be made as experiments. 

The design should be sketched in small scale in several 
repeats, so that from the beginning it is not considered as 
a single unit, but rather as it would appear on the wall. 
Designs may be made to match at the sides either straight 
across or with a drop match, which means that every other 
strip of paper is dropped a certain amount. The most 
practical drop match is the one-half drop. Thus, if a repeat 
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is eighteen inches high, the drop should be nine inches or 
one-half the height of the design. 

By the use of pictorial representation and explanatory 
text the student is then introduced to some of the techni- 
cal aspects involved in the manufacture of wallpaper such 
as the varying widths of paper raw stock which are in com- 
mon use, the size of printing rollers employed in the mills, 
and the sequence of color printing. 

In giving the size in which designs should be made, it 
is pointed out in the text that there are three different 
widths of paper raw stock in common use in the United 
States: twenty inches, twenty-two inches, and thirty inches. 

The widths of these raw stocks determines the widths 
in which the designs should be made. Approximately a 
one inch margin is left on the finished paper. Therefore, 
actual designs should be painted eighteen inches, twenty 
inches, and twenty-eight inches in width. The eighteen 
inch design for the twenty inch raw stock is used by far the 
most frequently, the twenty-eight inch design most seldom. 

The height of a design must be made to conform to the 
circumference of printing rollers in common use. Each mill 
is apt to employ slightly different size rollers. However, 
the following heights are those most generally used: twelve 
inches, fifteen inches, eighteen inches, and twenty-one 
inches. Of these the eighteen inch height is the most pop- 
ular. 

Most factories have a number of machines which can 
print up to eight colors and some which can print up to 
twelve colors. It is practical to keep the number of colors 
in a design down to eight, but it is possible to use up to 
twelve. The ground does not count as a color, but each 
shade counts as a single color. 

Wallpaper designs should be painted in tempera, which 
is opaque. In surface-printed wallpapers, the water-color 
technique cannot be reproduced, as only solid colors can be 
printed, and a shaded effect must be acquired by using sev- 


eral solid values of a color rather than a wash shading 
from deep to light. 

Paint the right way. When wallpaper goes through 
the machine, the print colors fall on the dry ground, and 
when two print colors touch they run together. In some 
cases this is desirable. In other cases, such as architectural 
detail, where sharp lines are required, the design should 
be so executed that the wet print colors do not touch each 
other. This can easily be accomplished by leaving a small 
amount of ground showing between any two print colors. 

In printing, the ground color is applied first and al- 
lowed to dry before the pattern is printed by the machine. 
The paper is drawn around the large drum or cylinder and 
as it passes around this drum the various print colors are 
applied in turn. Felt blankets take the wet color out of 
the color boxes and ink the printing rollers which apply the 
pattern to the papers. 

The proper rotation of colors must be kept in mind. 
The various colors must print in a definite sequence and the 
design should be so painted. It is important to establish 
this sequence before painting so as not to paint effects 
which cannot. be reproduced. With all these preliminary 
details decided upon, it is possible to execute the finished 
design. 

In order to make certain that the finished design has 
proper balance and looks well when repeated, it is important 
to have it photostated in small scale. It is desirable to 
present such a photostat with the design to the manufac- 
turer. 

It is also important that the design be painted so that 
there is a perfect and accurate match at the sides and also 
that the top maches the bottom perfectly. Suggestions for 
other colorings should be presented with the design. These 
other color schemes need not show a full repeat but should 
reveal a part of the design where all colors are indicated.— 
Mary S. Gibson, Curator. 
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MOTION 


(We are pleased to present an interesting ar ticle on the 
creative activities of a progressive school in making motion 
pictures, by Mr. Charles Cook, Fieldston School, Ethical 
Culture Schools, New York, N. Y. We would appreciate 
hearing of your experiences ‘with making films.) 


MAKING MOVIES AT FIELDSTON 
SCHOOL 


Students in secondary schools are capable of planning 
and producing movies in cooperation with and under the di- 
rection of teachers. They are capable of writing the scenario, 
planning and building the sets, arranging the lighting, acting, 
‘shooting’, editing, and very significantly, recognizing the 
cinema as an art form. 


These are statements of facts borne out by the experiences 
of many seconndary school producing units. We, at the Field- 
ston School, can add further testimony. A few years ago a 
group of seventh grade students became interested in the his- 
tory of clothing. After much research they wished to ‘produce 
results’. Many suggestions were made, such as; models 
dressed in costumes; a living ‘Fashion through the ages’ par- 
ade. Then a desire was expressed, “If we dress up we won't 
be able to see ourselves’. 


A movie? Certainly—but what about sets? The students 
had to find out a few things about architecture. They scouted 
through the city. In back of St. John’s Cathedral they found 
a building with a Greek facade. The quad at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary was ideal for their medieval setting. Other lo- 
cations were found and only a few sets had to be constructed. 
They wrote and rewrote, finally producing a scenario that 
was acceptable to them. An upper classman did the actual 
shooting. Another did the splicing. The film completed—a 
private preview—then a Premiere. The film is still used. No 
mere parade of costumes—but a concise, socially minded his- 
tory of clothing in color, that reflects and sheds the thought 
put into it—a film for the school library. 


Some of the students who helped make the Clothing film 
wished to continue this creative process. A Cinema Club was 
formed. The Cinema Club’s first film was a record of activities 
of the various other schoo! clubs. This film is shown to enter- 
ing students and helps them to select the club they wish to join. 


Last year, being the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, a desire was expressed to make some sort of 
record of the school. Parents, teachers and students pooled 
their ideas. They decided to make three films, one on each 
of the three Ethical Culture Schools. We realized that educa- 
tion—or rather—most of the educational process is not photo- 
genic, yet we did not want to make a film of only the activities, 
nor did we want to ignore the educational philosophy of the 
school. 


Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educational Director of The Ethical Cul- 
ture Schoois, wrote a statement on the educational philosophy 
and aspirations of the schools around which we built the 
scenario. After the Skeletal scenario—or blue print—was 
written it was submitted to the teachers for criticism and sug- 
gestions concerning the scenes that involved their classes. 


After this rather lengthy but necessary procedure the 
scenario wa sturned over to the producing unit (known in our 
school as the “Cinema Work Project’’) Our limited lighting 
equipment, lens angles, and other technical details made cer- 
tain scenario revisions necessary. The Cinema Work Project 
students knew most about the possibilities and limitations of 
the media and therefore the final revisions of the scenario 
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Conducted by Elias Katee 


were made by this group. During the actual shooting other 
changes had to be made to meet the immediate conditions 
under which we were working. 


Composition, camera position, length of scene was the 
concern of the Project students. 


The movie was taken on negative stock for we knew we 
would want a few prints made. As the work print returned 
for the laboratory we did preliminary editing and splicing, 
We previewed the results, retakes were sometimes made and 
sequences re-located. We soon learned that one of our more 
serious errors was the neglect to properly plan for and write 
titles in the scenario. 


When the editing and splicing was completed we learned 
that such a film on education could be shown at the World's 
Fair. However, because the film was a "'silent’’ and the addi. 
tion of a sound track would be too expensive, the Fair authori- 
ties preferred to have a shortened version of our film made. 


We felt we were no longer capable of viewing the film 
from a disinterested,—audience—-point of view and, therefore, 
sought the help of the Progressive Education Film Laboratory. 
With their aid the film was cut to one-half its original running 
time. Prints were made and sent to the Theatre of the Science 
and Education Building at the World’s Fair. The full length 
version is being used by the Parent Teachers Association and 
is shown to educators and laymen. 


As this film ‘Hand and Mind” was being made the Work 
Project put two other films into production. They started work 
on the second elementary school film and completed a ‘short’ 
for the Fieldston School's Science Festival. The Science Fes. 
tival, a play written in the Living Newspaper technique, called 
for a movie sequence depicting in symbolic manner the begin- 
ning of the World War. This the Cinema Work Project ac- 
complished through the use of models, brief scenes and camera 
tricks. 


The making of these films and the planning of future films 
has led us to consider the cinema, not merely as a shifting 
from one educational technique to another which incorporates 
more student participation, both in planning and in operation; 
but, more importantly, making use of and developing an art 
form whose power, possibilities and usage is still unplumbed 
in the field of secondary education. 


* * * 


This short article has been written in Bermuda where menm- 
bers of the Cinema Work Project and myself are spending our 
summer working out some ideas that grew while making 
movies at school. We are now working on four films. 


1. In conjunction with the senior history class we are 
making explanatory animated maps to be incorporated in a 
film on the “Economic Expansion of the United States. 


2. In conjunction with the Home Economics class we are 
making bits on “pattern” and “optical illusions’ to be used in 
a film on dress design. 


3. A second grade teacher has written a little story for 
her class about a cat and a cow. We have used this story 
as the basis of a scenario for a ‘’First Reader’’—a movie read- 
ing lesson. 


4. Our desert—A color short on the psychological aspects 
of, color—a subject we became very interested in, for in our 
discussions of color movies we differed on the subject of the 
emotional aspects of color and are now out to see if we might 
prove or disprove some of the assertions made. Of course, 
we are keeping a ‘cinema log’ of all of our activities, both cre 
ational and recreational. 
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‘THE FILM AS AN ART FORM 


Of the agencies which have been developing an awareness 
and an appreciation of the motion picture as an art form, the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library is among the most in- 
fluential. The following illuminating account of the work of 
the Film Library is made available to our readers by Miss 
Irs Barry, Curator of the Film Library, Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. For further details 
as to actual film programs, we are pleased to refer requests 
directly to Miss Barry. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, a division of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, is an educational insti- 
tution which exists for the purpose of collecting and preserving 
representative motion pictures of all types, as well as of related 
material, with the object of making them available for study. 


The Film Library has created a circulating library of film 
programs which illustrate the various phases through which 
this contemporary art has developed in the years since the 
first movie was projected on a screen for public entertain- 
ment in 1895. This first-hand material is now at the disposal of 
colleges, museums and study groups throughout the country. 


Six complete series of film programs are now available 
to subscribers. These provide a provisional review of the 
history, the technical and aesthetic development of the motion 
picture in the United States and in three foreign countries. 
Forthcoming series will proceed to review the product of still 
other countries and to extend or supplement the present mate- 
tial. Each program in this series lasts roughly two hours 
and is preceded by a note of explanation and information. 
Each film is accurately dated. All films are new prints, and 
unless otherwise stated, are whole and not portions. 


In addition, program notes are sent out with the films at 
no extra cost in sufficient numbers to supply each member of 
the audiences viewing the material. These careful notes sup- 
ply much additional information—product of considerable re- 
search and reflection on the part of the staff of the Film Library 
—to stimulate and supplement individual or group research in 
this field. The Film Library has also prepared and always 
provides a musical score for accompaniment of the film pro- 
gram. 


The last season 175 institutions showed the film programs, 
throughout the country. These were utilized in a diversity of 


GOING TO SCHOOL TO THE MOVIES 


For the third successive year forty students will be 
accepted this fall in the course on the history, technique 
and aesthetic of the motion picture conducted by Iris Barry, 
Curator of the Museum of Modern Art Film Library for 
the Department of Fine Arts, Columbia University. The 
course will be held in the private projection room of the 
Museum’s new building, 11 West 53rd Street. This mod- 
ern school room of the movies was built with a particular 
attention to the needs of this study course. 

The first of the twenty-eight three-hour classes was 
held on Tuesday evening, October 3, from 7 to 10 p. m. 
The first hour of each session is devoted to a lecture, fol- 
lowed by one and one-half hours of films to illustrate the 
lecture topic, and the session will conclude with a half 
hour of open discussion. 
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ways. In some colleges they have been used by departments 
of economics and sociology, in others by departments of fine 
arts. In certain centers, local film societies have been founded 
—usually as the combined effort of an art museum and a uni- 
versity—to give joint showings. In other localities, foreign 
language departments are the prime consumers of motion 
picture material. The use of film and consequently of the Film 
Library's services is greatly increasing, whether the chief in- 
terest in the film be in the historical, the sociological, the dra- 
matic, the art and purely cinematic elements involved. 


Series I is a “Short Survey of the Film in America”, 1895- 
1930. This is available in five programs. Program | is ‘The 
Development of Narrative’, including such early instances as 
The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots” (produced in 1895), 
‘Wash Day Troubles” (1896), ‘A Trip to the Moon” (1902), “The 
Great Train Robbery” (1903), etc. Program 2 is “The Rise of 
the American Film”, and includes ‘The New York Hat” (1912) 
by D. W. Griffith, with Mary Pickford and Lionel Barrymore, 
"The Fugitive” (1914) with William S. Hart, “A Fool There Was’ 
(1914) with Theda Bara, etc. Program 5, for example, includes 
Plane Crazy” (1928) the first Disney Mickey Mouse, and “The 
Last Command” (1928) by Josef von Sternberg, with Marlene 
Dietrich. 


Series II is “Some Memorable American Films” 1896-1935, 
Series III is ‘The Film in Germany and the Film in France”, 
Series IV is ‘‘The Swedish Film and Post-War American Films”, 
Series V is “The Work of D. W. Griffith” 1907-1924. Program 
2 of this last series includes the great ‘The Birth of a Nation” 
(1915). 


The motion picture has lately assumed new importance 
in the academic world. As a medium which exercises a pow- 
erful influence on society and is peculiarly characteristic of 
our culture, it concerns students of sociology as profoundly 
as it concerns students of the fine arts. A grounding in film 
technique provides direction for future workers in the medium 
and for instructors who, increasingly, seek to extend and im- 
prove its use in the classroom. At the same time, an under- 
standing of the film becomes essential to any well-grounded 
education, since it exercises so profound an influence on the 
attitude to life of the millions who attend film showings. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


A nationwide series of monthly contests for the best 
photographs taken with Argus Candid Cameras was an- 
nounced recently by the International Research Corpor- 
ation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The winning pictures will be selected by a group of 
impartial judges on the basis of pictorial interest and 
photographic workmanship. Eight prizes will be awarded 
every month for six months. They will range from a first 
prize of fifteen dollars to smaller prizes of one dollar. 
Prive winning pictures for the first five contests will be 
entered in the National Scholastic Photographic Awards to 
compete for the grand prize of fifty dollars. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON: 


HE Autumn art season in New 
T Yor City and in other large and 

small cities throughout the coun- 
try was inaugurated by the display, 
prominent mention in the news, ap- 
preciative reviews and sale of thou- 
sands of copies of several new books 
on art which offer the most compre- 
hensive and satisfying collection of 
historical facts and accurate color re- 
productions so far made available to 
the purse of the average man. 


Never before has it been possible 
for the person with a normally small 
income to purchase so much for his 
money in the field of art publications. 
The vastly increased interest of the 
general public in the subject of both 
ancient and modern art has nowhere 
been so clearly indicated as in the 
tremendous numbers of new and val- 
uable volumes bought in the last few 
weeks, as students begin their classes 
and the man-in-the street settles 
down for the winter to be the man- 
in-the-fireplace-chair, catching up on 
his culture in such a painless way 
that it is positively a pleasure. 


The one outstanding good value for 
schools and artists everywhere is 
A Treasure of Art Masterpieces from 


« the Renaissance to the present day, 


edited by Thomas Craven. It is the 
first time that any such comprehen- 
sive and colorful collection of great 
works, together with explanatory edi- 
torial comment, has been collected 
within the covers of one volume. 


A second monumental book in its 
own field is that of Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., Modern American Painting, por- 
traying the development of the new 
American school of art and its own 
individualistic treatment with eighty- 
six excellent illustrations also in full 
color. Still another volume which can 
be recommended is Tietze’s 
Masterpieces of European Painting in 
America, containing more than three 
hundred black and white plates. And 
yet another related volume is Amer- 
ica’s Old Masters, by James Thomas 
Flexner. 


A literary study of the subject of 
various governments and the arts has 
also been made by Grace Overmyer, 
and although the United States was 
until recently stigmatized as the one 
large nation which did not give “offi- 
cial aid to art,” it has now very thor- 
oughly removed that stigma. Apropos 
of which, it is said by those who know 
that many of the WPA art projects 
are inspiring local aid so that worthy 
work begun by the Federal govern- 
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ment has been carried on by state, 
county and city authorities. Many 
state universities, departments of 
public welfare, libraries, educational 
divisions of public schools and others, 
are becoming sponsors for the contin- 
uation of such work. 


An idea which has long been in ex- 
ecution in the public libraries of New 
York and other large cities is now 
being carried over to an increasingly 
large number of schools and univer- 
sities. This is the establishment and 
maintenance of a picture-lending li- 
brary, and Rutgers University is one 
of the most recent to begin this val- 
uable service. Franklin M. Biebel, 
head of the university’s art depart- 
ment, states: “Remarkably bad taste 
is shown by many a college student 
in decorating his room with construc- 
tion signs, magazine illustrations, and 
so on. It is our belief that this arises 
not from personal choice but from 
limited budgets. We feel he will not 
prefer cheap pictures if he can have 
a Winslow Homer and a Vincent Van 
Gogh. The library will also aid in 
the work of the art department.” 


Not only are the usual media being 
put into operation in all student’s art 
courses this fall, but the radio is be- 
coming increasingly valuable in taking 
new ideas in art and other subiects 
into both home and school. The 
“School of the Air” began its fall 
course on October 9, and will be heard 
daily Mondays through Fridays dur- 
ing the entire school year. Some 
100,000 copies of the classroom guide 
have gone to educational outlets 
throughout the land. Its curriculum 
is primarily planned as supplemental 
work with regular co-operators, such 
as the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Folk Song Ar- 
chives of the Library of Congress, the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and the National Education As- 
sociation. On Thursdays there will 
be programs of special interest to art 
students, and co-operators for this 
series are the Association for Arts in 
Childhood and the American Library 
Association. 


Adult education is growing con- 
stantly in interest. Approximately 
five hundred thousand men and women 
from the ages of twenty to seventy 
are now attending educational insti- 
tutions in New York City, and al- 
though concentrated attention is be- 
ing given to such subjects as current 
events and modern European history, 
more than ever are these older stu- 
dents turning to art. There will 


By Blanche Naylor | 


surely be a great need in future days 
for those who can maintain a sane, 
rational balance and go on producing 
fine and beautiful things which are 
after all the most satisfying food for 
the soul of man. 


The recent shows of non-objective — 


or abstract art have most certainly 


aroused an encouraging and interest. 
ing amount of attention and debate, | 


and have given voice to very vocal 
propenents of both sides of the eternal] 
arguments for and against realism in 
art. In the pages of the New York 
Times on recent Sundays there has 
raged an almost bloody battle on the 
subject. One side will give its force- 
ful argument; the other will reply in 
equally forceful terms. The idea that 
either should be eliminated smacks of 
the dictatorial principle which has at 
this moment brought the world to the 
edge of an abyss. 


The question of whether or not 
“organization” is good for the artist 
would seem to be answered quite 
effectively by several shows now cur- 
rent in Manhattan. One is that of 
the United American Artists, once 
called the Artists Union, at the A.C.A. 
Galleries on Eighth Street. The other 
is the ninth anniversary showing of 
the work of An American Group. In 
both cases the working together of 
various art ideas and the interplay of 
one individual’s mind and creations 
upon that of many others has seemed 
to have a very beneficial effect. Both 
abstract and representational art are 
to be seen in these shows, and very 
definite ideas have been carried out in 
each type of work. Still another 
group show was that of the National 
Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, which attracted much at- 
tention. Painting by members of the 
Art Students League, in their head- 
quarters, and the beginning display 
of “American Art Week” at the Stu- 
dio Guild, together with reproductions 
of prehistoric drawings and paintings 
at the Brooklyn Museum, were ex- 
tremely well attended. Much interest 
was aroused by the Charles Sheeler 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. This was a retrospective show 
and one which clearly indicated the 
development of an artist through the 
vears. The quality of great clarity 
and luminescence is everywhere to be 
seen in the Sheeler work; and his 
ability to hit upon the almost perfect 
design in the planning of presentation 
of varying subjects is one which is to 
be envied by those less fortunate, and 
- be emulated by the assidious stu- 

ent. 
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NEW CAMERA 


A new All-American camera with “Variocoupled” ex- 
osure control, having the popular 214x214 size negative, 
will be ready for delivery in early November, according to 
advance announcement by 
Electronic Products Manu- 
facturing Corporation of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Corporation officials state 
that this thoroughly mod- 
ern new design is the cul- 
mination of many months 
of intensive market re- 
search and study of public 
picture-taking tendencies. 


It is said that the inter- 
viewing of hundreds of 
dealers and photo fans pre- 
ceded the final planning of 
this design. The _ result 
claimed is a compact in- 
strument of amazing picture taking ability, yet so efficient 
and simple to operate that poor pictures are virtually im- 
possible. 

“Vokar” will be the trade name of the new camera 
and it is expected to be offered in three popular priced 
models from $15 and up, according to lens equipment and 
finish. A finely appointed and high precision instrument 
is promised. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Two new staff members have been added to the art 
department of the year-old College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Texas. William M. McVey, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Museum of Art teaching staff, has 
been named instructor in sculpture. He studied at the 
Worcester School of Art, at Rice Institute, and in Paris 
under the famous French sculptor, Despiau. 


Boyer Gonzales, born in Galveston and student under 
the distinguished American painter, Henry McFee, and the 
Japanese-American artist, Kunyoshi, comes to the Univer- 
sity as instructor in art from assistanship to McFee in 


San Antonio. 


The trustees of the Art Institute of Chicago recently 
announced the appointment of Meyric R. Rogers, former 
Director of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, as Curator 
of Decorative Arts and Head of the new Department of 
Industial Arts. In addition, Mr. Rogers will be in charge 
of the vast and important collections of historic furniture, 
Glass, ceramics, textiles, silver, and period interiors in the 
Art Institute. 


YOUR ADDRESS? 


| 

_ Was the latest copy of DESIGN mailed to your correct 
address? Is this address correct for all near future 
issues? 


If not please fill in this coupon and mail to Design Pub- 
| lishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Effective... my mailing address for 
DESIGN is— 

NEW ADDRESS: Name 


| 


NOVEMBER, 1939 


MAMDSS | 
TOOL OF USES 


Teach Intaglio Work on Glass, 


Metals, Stone, etc. 

The new, exclusive Handee technique 
of engraving mirrors, glassware, trays, 
cabinet doors, table tops, etc., is fasci- 
nating and as easy as tracing. The 
Handee is the ideal tool—plugs in any 
any electric socket. Grinds, drills, en- 
graves, polishes, cuts, carves, routs, 
saws, sands, sharpens, etc. 


Everywhere interest grows in engraved 
glass, linoleum block work, wood carv- 
ings, puppets, pewter etching, novelties, 
etc. 


Send for 64-page catalog showing FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


Handees $10.75 and up. 
12 -to-make Hand Hobbi 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. _ pions tar clese-room use. Regular 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. DE, Chicago, Ill. price 25c. 


CARTOONING 


OR those wishing personal instruction in this branch of the arts 
by a practical cartoonist | offer a home study course recom- 
mended by America’s foremost cartoonists. Information is free. 


DORMAN H. SMITH Box 5997 San Rafael, Cal. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Train- 
Copr. No. 831 ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, 
C. P. Jennewein Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. e 


MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 


MODELED OBJECTS HARDEN WITHOUT FIRING 


Because Mexican Poftery Clay is self-hardening, modeled objects 


do not require firing in either a pottery kiln or oven to make 
them durable and permanent. This clay comes in dry powder 
form, and is mixed with water to obtain a smooth, plastic model- 
ing material for hand modeling or throwing on a potter’s wheel. 
Between working periods, drying of a piece is retarded by cov- 
ering with a damp cloth. Finished pieces may be decorated with 
enamel and tempera or left in the natural, rich, red color which 
is suggestive of Mexican and American Indian pottery made from 


native clays. 


Try the One Pound Size at 30c or Write Dept. D for 
Complete Information. 


AMERICAN ART 


CLAY Ob 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 
By Alon Bement 
Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, costumers, 
designers, etc. Especially effective for 
classes where it is impracticable to draw 
from the living model. 1939 revision 
of one of the most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 

Many inquiries have come to our editorial staff from 
persons desiring to submit material for publication in 
DESIGN. We are always interested in a wide range 
of material pertinent to art in its various expressions— 
art education in its broadest sense, creative art, indus- 
trial art, crafts, leisure time activity, new methods and 
materials, helps for teachers and students. With few 
exceptions, articles should be fully illustrated. All 
material submitted should be properly labeled and 
identified. 


THE “HOME” OF 
MOTEL 
ORT HAYES 


@ A better place to stay in Ohio's Capital — better 
accommodations, food and service. .Coffee Shop and 
popular Mikado Cocktail Bar. Both Air-Conditioned. 


Jo0 ROOMS 
@ 


oN WITH BATH From 


@ GUEST ROOMS @ LOBBY 
@ PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 


R.I.GRIFFITH, Mar. 
t 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


J 


ONE-MAN SHOW 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, Ney | 
York announces a large retrospective exhibition of the work | 
of Charles Sheeler, American artist. The exhibition wij] | 


show approximately a quarter-century of the artist’s work 


in oil, water color, drawing and photography. His distine. | 


tive contributions to contemporary art are at once unmigs. | 


takably American and essentially modern. 


The exhibition will be composed of forty-four oils, sixty 
watercolors and drawings, seventy-five photographs and a 


small group of industrial designs. It will fill most of the | 


galleries on the second floor of the Museum and will remaiy 
on view through November 1. 


EXHIBITION OF MURAL SKETCHES 


Eight mural sketches shown for the first time in New 
York are among the paintings of Frank Mechau, new direc. 
tor of the drawing, painting and sculpture classes of Co. 
lumbia University, which have been placed on exhibition 
in East Hall, 116th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


With the exception of one abstraction, the illustrations | 


are based on western themes, presenting folklore and de. 
picting characters common to the last American frontier, 
Two of the sketches, painted while Mr. Mechau lived in 
Paris, are surrealistic studies of horses and Indians. The 
single sketch in the exhibit which is not concerned with 
life west of the Mississippi is entitled “Abstraction.” 


RECEIVES FELLOWSHIP 


Miss Beulah P. Featherstone of Franklin, Illinois, an 
art student, is winner of the $1000 Kate Neal Kinley fel- 
lowship which provides for advanced study either abroad or 
in America. 

Miss Featherstone’s paintings were outstanding in an 
exhibit of art work by the University of Illinois students. 
The Kate Neal Kinley Memorial fellowship is awarded as a 
result of competition to an outstanding student in music, 


architecture, or art. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of DESIGN, published monthly except July and August at Columbus, Ohio, for 

October, 19°59. 

State of Ohio 

County of Franklin | 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per 
sonally appeared Ralph M. Moore, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of DESIGN and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Design Publishing Co., Inc., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Editor, Felix Payant, 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio; Business Manager, Ralph 
M. Moore, 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name an 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) Design 
Publishing Co., Inc., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. Design Publishing Company 
is a New York corporation. Felix Payant owns all the stock of the New York 
corporation. An Ohio corporation is being formed and will shortly be chartered. 
That corporation will be known as Design Publishing Company and will take over 
the ownership and management of the magazine. The Ohio corporation will have 
stockholders other than Felix Payant. 

3. That the known bondholders. mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amcunt of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear on the books of the company, but also, ™ 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said tw 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and_ security holders 
who do not appear upon the bocks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of sa bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest dircct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 


stated by him. 
Signed: RALPH M. MOORE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1939. 
(SEAL) JAMES A. LYONS. 


(My commission expires March 14, i940.) 
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ART FILM 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, 


$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. 1 reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A stirring illustration of 
‘“Woman Defending Her Home”’, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. 1 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
| reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 
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by Felix Payant 


| ~ Will Be Ready Soon! 


| DRAWING CARVING 


DRAWING MAKING 


posreErR 
PRINTING MAKING 


MURAL MOTION 
PAINTING PICTURES 


| T O Y LEATHER 
MAKING TOOLING 


POTTERY PAINTING 


PUPPETRY METALCRAFT 


MODELING PHOTOGRAPHY 


TEx Fires LETTERING 


Basep on the idea that we are never as happy as when we are creating something, this new 
book will answer many needs for amateurs and teachers in every field of art. With a copy of 


i CREATE SOMETHING at hand, no teacher or amateur need be at a loss for new and stimulating 
| ideas. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW. 


H Bound in Cloth $2.50 Postpaid Bound in Paper $2.00 Postpaid 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


| 32 WARREN ST., COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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